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1937 Appraises Child Labor 


“I am convinced,” wrote President Roosevelt in his 
letter to the governors of 19 states, just made public, “that 
nation-wide minimum standards are necessary and that a 
way should be found promptly to crystallize in legal safe- 

ards public opinion in behalf of the elimination of child 
labor.” He adds that the “obvious way” to accomplish 
this end is through ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

Twenty-four states! have already ratified. Twelve more 
must do so before the Amendment becomes part of the 
Constitution, empowering Congress to root out this evil 
from American industry forever. 


Tue Return or Cuitp Lasor 


Daily it is becoming more evident that child labor can 
not be eliminated by either state legislation or voluntary 
effort of industry. For two years during the operation 
of the child labor provisions of the industrial codes chil- 
dren practically vanished from the industries affected by 
the NRA. Not only did the codes forbid the employment 
of children under 16 during school hours, but a large 
majority also barred the employment of 16- and 17-year- 
old boys and girls in hazardous processes. What this 
meant to child conservation is seen in a comparison of 
industrial accident figures for the depression year of 1932 
with the 1934 figures when the codes were in force. 
Figures for New York State in 1932 reveal that 1,189 
minors under 18 years were compensated for industrial 
injuries. In 1934 the number had been reduced to 581, 
less than half. These figures from a representative indus- 
trial section are evidence of the success with which 
nation-wide protection of minors from labor hazards may 
be maintained. 

With the withdrawal of this brief protection the machine 
is once more pitted against youth. We read again items 
similar to the following which appeared in newspapers in 
1936. The Boston Transcript ot February 14 told of a 
16-year-old boy employed for one week in a textile mill 
and found crushed beneath a machine in the mule-spin- 
ning room. The Jersey City (N. J.) Journal of November 
19 carried the story of a 15-year-old whose left foot was 
crushed in the gears of a baling machine in an old 
paper shop. 

We also find children returning at a rapid rate to store 
and factory and mill and wherever the cheap labor of 
children is profitable. Although ten to eleven million 
adults are still shut out of the haven of private employment 


1 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Towa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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even at the present stage of industrial recovery, the old 


economic trend is again evident. Throughout our eco- 
nomic history fluctuations in adult employment have been 
closely trailed by child labor—except in three instances. 
Those were the periods of the operation of the two 
federal child labor laws, effective in 1917-19 and 1919-22, 
respectively, and of the NRA—all in turn declared un- 
constitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court. During the 
two years of the codes, though there was a slow but 
definite upward climb of the general employment curve, 
there was a continued fall in the child labor curve. This 
trend, however, ceased immediately upon the termination 
of the code provisions. 

Data for the period following the Supreme Court ban 
on code operation are as yet incomplete but preliminary 
reports indicate that the upward trend continued into 
1936 at an increasing rate. Figures from the latest report 
of the Children’s Bureau, covering ten states, the District 
of Columbia, and 98 cities outside these states where there 
had been no change in state child labor laws, show an 
increase of more than 150 per cent in the number of work 
permits? granted to boys and girls of 14 and 15 years 
in the first five months of 1936 (after the codes) over 
the number for the first five months of 1935 (under the 
codes). Roughly the figures are 8,400 and 3,350 re- 
spectively. During the last seven months of 1935 (the 
period immediately following invalidation of the codes) 
the number of children leaving school for work was 53 
per cent greater than during the 12 months of 1934, 
entirely code-ruled. Moreover, a comparison of the entire 
year 1935 with the entire year 1934 reveals an increase 

of approximately 70 per cent. In brief, not only has 
there been an increase in child labor since the codes were 
removed as weapons of control, but the increase has been 
progressive. 

Partial figures showing the occupations entered by 
recipients of employment certificates in the first five 
months of 1936 indicate that more than 25 per cent 
entered manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile occu- 
pations. In 1934, during the NRA period, only five per 
cent entered such occupations. About one-fifth of the 
children entered messenger and delivery service and more 
than one-third left school for domestic service, either in 
their own or in other households. The Children’s Bureau 
comments: “These figures illustrate the tendency that 


2 The term “work permits,” as used here, means permits authori- 
zing children to leave school for full-time employment and does 
not include newsboy badges or permits for vacation or after school 
work. It must be borne in mind that work permit figures do not 
include working children under 14 years, and cover only legal 
employment in those industries for which permits are required, 
which differ in the various states. Agricultural work is very 
rarely included. 
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has been evident for a number of years for 14- and 15- 
year-old working children to go into miscellaneous types 
of employment that are in many cases unregulated by 
state law, occupations which are very often subject to the 
abuses of long hours, low wages, and generally poor 
working conditions.” 

Over and beyond the child employment reflected in 
work permit figures is a vast amount of child exploitation 
in work for which permits are not required and in 
sections where permit provisions, if in existence, are not 
enforced. 

Specific sore spots in regard to which surveys have 
been made recently include the lumber and wood-working 
industries in the South, the sugar-beet areas of the 
Middle West, and the home needle work trades, as in 
the making of candlewick bedspreads in the South and 
embroidery on children’s and women’s dresses in sweat- 
shop centers. The thousands of children who work in 
these industries are not included in statistical reports. 


Sratus OF THE CHILD LaBsor AMENDMENT 


The dramatic success of nation-wide child labor regu- 
lation under the codes and the increase in child exploita- 
tion which has followed their demise direct renewed in- 
terest to the Federal Child Labor Amendment. In 1937 
nineteen states* that have not yet ratified have regular 
sessions of their legislatures. The National Child Labor 
Committee points out that whether the Amendment is 
brought to a vote in these sessions instead of being smoth- 
ered in committee—its frequent fate—depends upon the 
pressure brought to bear upon legislators to convince them 
that the sentiment of the public demands an intelligent and 
dignified approach to legislative action on an amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 

In sharp contrast to the six lone states that acted 
favorably on the Amendment between 1924 and 1933, 
eighteen states have ratified since that year, when the 
depression began to make us somewhat more conscious 
of industrial ethics. That the opposition is keenly aware 
that public sentiment has taken somewhat aggressively 
to the saddle in favor of national handling of a labor 
problem the states have not succeeded in eliminating is 
apparent from the nature of its defensive campaign. 
Shrewd appeals to fear, prejudice and ignorance are being 
made to prevent ratification in 1937. It is necessary to 
match these with equally shrewd and persistent but 
truth-based campaigning if the Amendment is to secure 
this coming year the 12 ratifications that will write it 
into the Constitution. 


STATE LEGISLATION AND CHILD LABOR 


It is seriously claimed by those opposed to the Child 
Labor Amendment that there is now very little child labor 
and that state legislation is adequate to handle it. 

Neither conviction is based on fact. That child labor 
is a reality, an increasing evil, is evident from the facts 
presented above. That state legislation cannot be de- 
pended upon to cope with it is also a matter of record. 
Ever since factory industry became an active element in 
our economic affairs, over a century ago, state legislatures 
have been confronted by this child labor issue. What 
they have done with it can be summarized briefly : 

Of the 48 states, only eight have set as a minimum age 
for industrial work during school hours the 16 year 
standard familiar to us through the industrial codes. Four 


8 Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont. 


have set 15; 35 have stopped at 14; and one has no 
minimum. Nor are even these provisions without loop- 
holes for frequently they do not apply to all industrial 
employment and in some states there are serious exemp- 
tions. Because of these it is frequently possible for 
children to leave school for various reasons—very con- 
spicuously poverty—before the legal age. An analysis 
of state laws reveals that in nine states children under 14, 
or even younger, may leave school for industrial employ- 
ment, in some cases factory work. In 18 other states 
similar occupational risks may be run by children under 
14 outside of school hours. It must also be borne in mind 
that there is a significant non-uniformity, to the disad- 
vantage of working children, in work hours, work condi- 
tions, wage scales and health and accident hazards. That 
any child under 16 may enter chemical works, waste- 
sorting shops, saw mills, textile mills is itself a travesty 
on our alleged American spirit. 

It is to be noted that in 1936 but one state, Rhode 
Island, raised the minimum work age to 16 and but 
one, Virginia, raised the minimum age for work in a 
limited number of hazardous occupations from 16 to 18 
years. 


THE OPpPosITION TO THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
Despite the striking contrast between the failure of 


state legislation to curb child labor and the success of 
the brief try-outs of federal regulation, enemies of the © 


Child Labor Amendment still persist in presenting an 
opposition unrelated to actual facts. A reading of the 
text of the Child Labor Amendment shows that it presents 


a sizeable target for the ammunition directed against it © 


by the cohorts of self-interest, but for no other. Few 
people, aside from that marginal array of employers ready 
to avail themselves of the cheapest labor to be had under 
existing state laws, want child labor to continue. But 
there are many others vulnerable to arguments well dis- 
guised under cloaks of religion, patriotism and individ- 
ualism, but designed to appeal to, outmoded fears and 


prejudices rather than to reason. As Charles C. Burling- | 


ham, former president of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, and a member of the General 
Committee of this Department, has aptly phrased it in an 
article in the Journal of the American Bar Association: 
“Manufacturers and their lobbyists are glad to hide behind 
farmers and churchmen.” 


Thus the Child Labor Amendment is subjected to a 
wide variety of objections from wholly different quarters, 
many of them absurd and others definitely misleading— 
constitutional questions as to the legality of ratification 
after the lapse of 12 years since its passage by Congress ; 
legalistic quibblings about the meaning of the words 
limit, regulate, and prohibit ; charges that the Amendment 
was drafted by Communists and is an insidious attempt 
to nationalize our youth; threats directed at the farmer 
that if the Amendment is adopted Mary could not make 
the beds nor Johnnie bring in the kindling wood; fears 
invoked and exploited that the Amendment would lead 
to federal control of education and would be a blow at 
parochial schools; insistence upon “states rights,” regard- 
less of the fact that in the absence of federal regulation, 
states that exercise their “right” to protect their children 
subject their industries to unfair competition. These 
arguments have been hashed and rehashed in the press 
and in the legislative halls. There is no need here to 
discuss them again but anyone interested may secure a 
summary of the objections that have been raised—and 
their answers—from the National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The important thing is to evaluate the opposition argu- 
ments in the light of their source, to get correct informa- 
tion as to the real facts, and to act accordingly. 


Tue PRoMISE OF THE AMENDMENT 


When the Child Labor Amendment is permitted to 
emerge from the obscurities woven about it, it is seen to be 
purely an enabling act, granting constitutional authority 
to Congress to regulate child employment. Within the 
limits set forth in the text Congress, if the 36 ratifications 
are reached, may frame legislation. Friends of the 
Amendment are ready to urge Congress to enact a law 
carrying substantially the provisions of the industrial 
codes. These, it will be remembered, carried a 16-year 
age minimum for gainful employment, with a limited 
amount of work in non-manufacturing occupations per- 
mitted outside of school hours at 14 years, and barred 
young people of 16 and 17 from hazardous though not 
from other occupations. 

Whether legislation up to this standard is enacted or 
not—and those who have worked for years in the child 
labor field know that the real difficulty will not be to 
avoid extreme legislation but to secure adequate standards 
—it is important to bear in mind that any law passed 
may be revised or changed according to developments 
in social and industrial evolution by a simple vote of 
Congress, without going through the cumbersome and 
time-consuming process of repeal. Ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment would empower Congress to 
frame a law on child labor within its meaning, but it would 
not impose an irrevocable legislative frame for future 
enactments. 


Organizations supporting the Amendment are urging 
that individuals write legislators and governors insisting 
that action be taken. It is necessary that every possible 
means be used to secure emphasis upon the need for the 
Amendment, in the light of the return of child labor 
since the withdrawal of code protection. Those who live 
in any one of the 19 states which have not yet ratified 
and whose legislatures are meeting this year, face a real 


opportunity and a real challenge to translate into action 
their social ideals. 


Prayer Plus Research 


After holding a series of hearings at which representa- 
tives of the maritime unions on strike on the Pacific coast 
and representatives of the employers had stated their cases, 
the Social Service Commission of the San Francisco 
Church Federation issued a call for prayer for industrial 
peace by the churches of the area. The call to prayer for 
an immediate and just settlement was mailed to ministers 
of the area. It was accompanied by specific suggestions as 
to the “Maritime Peace Principles” which after long study 
and discussion, covering a period of over a year, the 
Commission had drafted in cooperation with the San 


Francisco unit of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 


The suggestions contained in the peace program were 
approved in principle by the unions “in the spirit in 
which they were offered.” The employers responded 
that the ministers could not be well enough informed to 
offer such proposals, but nevertheless urged that they 
should contend for continuous operation. However, it 
was recalled that it was the employers who officially 
announced last spring that they were through with the 
award, and would no longer be bound by it. Later, after 
a few days’ complete tie-up, they signed again an agree- 
ment to complete the year to September 30. It was after 
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that that the unions began to prepare for this present 
conflict. 

The call to prayer and the suggested peace program 
were given to the press and sent to the Shipping Mer- 
chants Association, an organization which acted as a 
clearing house and promotional agency for non-partisan 
appeals for peace. There was no attempt to include in 
these specific suggestions of the Social Service Commis- 
sion the difficult technical details, but some significant 
principles to be “observed in spirit” were laid down as 
follows : 

“1. We urge that certain basic principles accepted by 
previous agreements be renewed, such as _ particularly 
the existing hiring halls under joint control, the six-hour 
day for longshoremen, union preferential hiring for other 
unions, and so on. 

“2. We urge that permanent labor relations boards 
or committees, adequately representative of both unions 
and employers, be constituted and continuously available 
for each maritime union, for the continuous administration 
of agreements; and that all parties definitely concede to 
these labor relations committees sufficient power to enforce 
agreements, and to supplement and interpret them as 
occasion may arise. 

“3. Union membership should be protected, and open 
to as many men as are needed for the normal amount of 
work, with minimum overtime, yet insuring a minimum 
living wage even during slack seasons. Adjustments by 
new registrations or temporary work permits should be- 
come effective through the labor relations committees. 

“4, The unions should definitely accept responsibility 
for discipline of members to eliminate inefficiency and 
illegal stoppage of work. Final reference of disciplinary 
problems to the labor relations committees, when necessary, 
should be readily available and promptly concluded. 

“5. All shipboard workers should have cash for over- 
time, living wages comparing favorably with those of 
shore employes, especially for men with families ; abolition 
of 10-hour day and 70-hour week in the steward’s de- 
partment, the 8-hour day where desired in principle for 
them, and strictly enforced for all other shipboard workers, 
of course excepting emergencies. 

“6. No union workers should be expected to pass 
through picket lines of other striking unions, or to handle 
cargo from strikebreaking sources. 

“7. Definite safety codes should be included in agree- 
ments, and enforced by Labor Relations Committees.” 

In cooperation with this general appeal for prayers and 
sermons on a specific Sunday, Bishop Parsons mailed a 
special prayer, written by himself, which might be used 
in the churches of his diocese. In addition to members 
of the Social Service Commission, of which Rev. Edgar 
A. Lowther is chairman and Rev. Herrick J. Lane is 
secretary, and the officers of the San Francisco Conference 
of Jews and Christians, Rabbi Rudolph Coffee and J. H. 
McCallum, a number of prominent pastors signed the 
appeal, including Dr. Paul Reagor, Oakland; Dr. Stanley 
Hunter, Berkeley; Dr. Jason Noble Pierce and Dr. John 
Creighton, San Francisco. 


The 1937 Farm Program 


The 1937 Agricultural Conservation Program, similar 
in many respects to the 1936 program, has been announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 

Like the 1936 plan, the new program offers payments 
to those farmers who meet specified conditions for shifting 
land from soil-depleting to soil-conserving crops, and for 
carrying out approved soil-building practices. Most of 
the changes made in the 1937 program were proposed at 
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conferences with growers and extension service repre- 
sentatives. Most of the modifications are intended, accord- 
ing to Secretary Wallace, “to adapt the program more 
closely to the needs of the various regions.” It should 
be noted that since the appropriation for 1937 has not 
yet been made the program is “dependent on the action 
of Congress.” 

The salient points of the new plan are: expenditures 
not to exceed the $500,000,000 authorized to carry out 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act; the 
establishment of soil-depleting bases for farms in order 
to measure diversion from soil-depleting to soil-conserving 
crops; payment to producers who shift from general 
depleting crops and cotton, tobacco, peanuts, sugar and 
rice; the classification of crops as soil-conserving and 
soil-depleting ; a regional set-up for the administration 
virtually as in 1936; the deduction of administrative 
expenses of all county agricultural conservation associa- 
tions from the payments to farmers in their respective 
counties; the extension of the range program to include 
range lands in western parts of the South and North 
Central regions; an increased allowance to growers of 
vegetables and fruits who follow soil-building practices ; 
a minimum allowance of $20.00 to each producer; an 
opportunity for additional participation to producers with 
sizeable acreages in permanent pasture. 

The program has been varied to conform to regional 
needs. An effort has also been made to simplify adminis- 
trative routine and to “place the responsibility for admin- 
istration upon the farmers themselves.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Journal of the National Education Association of the U. S. 

(Washington, D. ©.) January, 1937. 

Landis, Benson Y. “The Cooperative Movement.”—A well 
organized, comprehensive, topical account. The forces promoting 
interest in cooperation at the present time in this country are 
pointed out. The origin of its principles and the development of 
their practical application are recounted. Experience in other 
countries is cited, showing the slow—but inevitable because so 
reasonable—rise of cooperation, and its potential contribution to 
American life is explored. The several types of cooperation—pur- 
chasing, credit, marketing and production—are described. Emphasis 
is laid upon the ethical and educational benefits as even more 
important than the necessary and basic economic advantages. 
Sources for information, guidance and educational materials, to- 
gether with a classified bibliography, are appended. 


Progressive Education (New York). November, 1936. 
Tawney, R. H. “Education and the Economic Order.”—Educa- 
tion is “the impact of the total social environment on the whole 
personality.” The fact is that “the state in England delivers to 
employers at the age of 14 a stream of young people . . . who are 
alert, active, eager to take their place in the life of industry, but 
who are employed for two or three years as cheap juvenile labor, 
sacked when they ask for a rise in wages in order that another 
batch of cheaper competitors may be recruited in their turn.” 
Many of these young people are “actually less fit” to “face the 
world at 18 than they were four years before.” “The only 
tolerable principle for a civilized community is a complete educa- 
tional equality.” This means “diversities which are related to 
the natural differences in taste and capacity between children 
themselves, not the vulgar irrelevancies of class and income.” 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 

Science (Philadelphia, Pa.). November, 1936. 

“The American People: Studies in Population.’—A symposium 
by a number of authorities in the field. The general topics dis- 
cussed include “Reproduction,” “Mortality and Morbidity” ; “Popu- 
lation Increase and Structure’; “Relation of Population to Re- 
sources”; “World Population Problems”; “Organization of Pop- 
ulation Research.” Among the papers included are: “Biological 
Factors in Fertility,’ by Raymond Pearl; “Infant Mortality in 
the United States.” by Robert M. Woodbury; “The Broken 
Family—-Widowhood and Orphanhood,” by Mortimer Spiegelman: 


“Measures of Quality in the Study of Population,” by Frederick 
Osborn; “Internal Migration and Economic Opportunity,” by 
Carter Goodrich; “Rural and Urban Distribution of the Population 
in the United States,’ by O. E. Baker; and “Population and 
International Problems,” by Quincy Wright. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). December, 1936. 

Lynd, Robert S. “Democracy’s Third Estate: the Consumer.” 
—The common assumptions as to “the inevitability of inequality 
in consumption,” as to the nature and “vagaries” of the consumer, 
as to the “relative roles” of producer, retailer and consumer, as to 
the “role of the government” in relation to the consumer, are 
discussed to show their fallacies. The conclusion is reached that 
if “man’s role as consumer” is to receive public attention, “it will 
probably have to be through the action of the agencies of public 
administration in Washington. The minimum that consumer 
proponents desire is the implementing in Washington of an agency 
capable of giving to the problem of the effective spending of our 
national income the sponsorship which the Departments of 
Commerce and of Labor now give to the earning of that income. 
. . . It is significant, however, that the tentative plans for the 
dministrative reorganization and coordination of the federal 
services . . . include at least the consideration of the possibility of 
aggregating more effectively certain existing scattered federal 
services in behalf of the consumer.” 


Pacific Affairs (New York). December, 1936. 


Hanson, Haldore. “Smuggler, Soldier, Diplomat.”—Smuggling 
in North China was carried on as “a Japanese policy of state” 
from the summer of 1935 to the summer of 1936. The Kuantung 
Army found this smuggling “a method of destroying the native 
industries of North China, undermining China’s national revenues 
and at the same time crippling Western trade in China. ... The 
Chinese whose industrial and financial interests can thus be 
hamstrung represent only a fraction of the nation; but they are 
the key supporters of General Chiang K’ai-shek and the Nanking 
government, both in holding down the Chinese peasant population 
and fighting against the Chinese Communist movement and in 
attempting to create a government strong enough to make coali- 
tions with Western nations against Japanese hegemony in Asia.” 


Recent Pamphlets 


America Contradicts Herself. By Ryllis Alexander Goslin 
and William T. Stone. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 
1936. 25 cents paper; 35 cents board. 

This issue of Headline Books outlines briefly in very simple lan- 
guage the history of our foreign policy since the adoption of the 
Constitution. American foreign policy “reveals many of the same 
nationalistic policies that have been followed by other nations,” 
with the same desire for expansion. But there has also been “the 
American pioneer’s vision of a new social order—a freer and more 
peaceful life both for the individual and the nation.” 


Militarism in Japan. By Kenneth W. Colegrove. New York, 
National Peace Conference (8 West 40th St.), 35 cents 
paper; 75 cents clofh. 

The National Peace Conference has taken over the publication 
and distribution of the World Affairs series, formerly issued 
by the World Peace Foundation. This pamphlet by the professor 
of political science in Northwestern University describes the 
Japanese military tradition, the division of power between civil 
and military authorities so that neither Parliament nor the civilian 
ministers have any control over the army and navy, the status 
of fascism and militarism in Japan, the efforts to set up a military 
— and the present status of parliamentary government 
in Japan. 


Reform of the League. By Pitman B. Potter. Geneva, 
Switzerland, Geneva Research Center, 1936. 35 cents. 
Available from World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

A brief discussion of the different proposals to reform the 
League of Nations. Professor Potter concludes that while re- 
form is necessary its aim will be “protecting the existing League, 
not destroying it”; that an effort will be made to strengthen the 
League, that no great changes in structure or in the social ser- 
vices are proposed; that “some effort is to be made to regionalize 
League action or even League organization, at least in regard 
to sanctions and security”; that “the issue of proportionalism 
versus equality will be attacked .. . by means of a compromise”; 
that efforts may be made to develop the operation of Article 
XIX and to make possible “territorial revision in Europe, or in 
the colonial world.” A bibliography is appended. 
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